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No. 15. — Ten years ago some very old and in- 
teresting houses were demolished in Lime street, 
City of London, and although a great deal of the 
work of these historic houses was sold, the best 
of the fine old Jacobean chimney-pieces found 
their way to South Kensington Museum. My 
sketch shows one of these chimney-pieces, made 
from careful measurements, and els indicated on 
the sketch, the upper portion is of oak and the 
lower of stone. Date about 1631. 

No. 16. — Unfortunately the plaster ceilings of 
these houses in Lime street could not be preserved, 
but I am able to contribute a carefully measured 
drawing of one of these ceilings. It is exceedingly 
beautiful and a good specimen of the period, the 
date of which is about 1631. 

No. 18. — Is a carved oak German or Flemish 
arm-chair, with tapestry seat. Date about 1600. 
From South Kensington Museum. 

No. 19. — Are four interesting examples of Flem- 
ish, Italian and Portuguese wood-turning, meas- 
ured from examples now in the South Kensington 
Museum. 

No. 20.— Is a sketch of an Italian (Perugia) 
Sgraffiato Plateau, or incised ware. 

The pattern is interlaced arabesque, with the 
device of a horse's head in the center of the pla- 
teau. On the back are the initials "P. Gr." The 
date is about 1520-1540, and the diameter is 12^ 
inches. 

The ground of the plateau is a creamy white, 
with the whole of the incised pattern in a medium- 
dark salmon color, with the exception of the 
horse's head, which is a dark brown. It is now in 
the collection at South Kensington Museum. 
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Old Oak Chimney Piece from South Kensington Piuseum.. 
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SOME NOTICEABLE ARCHITECTURAL 
WORK. 



/^HE technical work, as distinguished from its 
^— ' artistic value, in recent interior decoration 
cannot be excelled. This is particularly the case in 
the work in woods. Ormolu and boule rival in per- 
fectness the palmiest days of its use. If we have 
such sorts of decoration, it is necessary that it 
should he produced here, since the extremes of our 
climate soon ruin the imported work. A beauti- 
ful example of brass inlay is in an entrance hall 
lately finished. The hall is wainscoted in English 
oak. The wood is in large panels and these are 
ornamented with light garlands in delicate inlays 
of brass. In a small library in the same house we 
have the veritable boule, since rosewood is the 
wood used. This is in doors, book-eases and sec- 
retary, and each garlanded with brass, light woods, 
and mother-of-pearl. I have seen another cabinet 
richly ornamented with mother-of-pearl used in 
dice-like surfaces, resembling the Italian tarsis 
ware in ebony and ivory. 

A pair of drawing-room doors opening from 
the hall are worth description. They are of Eng- 
lish oak in broad panels, each with its border the 
width of the door. The mouldings inside are of 
brass, one a plain slender line, the other no larger, 
richly ornamented. The harmony in the colors 
and the refinement of the ornament make them 
one of the handsomest pair of doors in town. 
The dining-room doors in the Villard house are 
another noteworthy instance. These are of oak 
covered with a Venetian design, brought out in 
dull brass nails. The heads are cut in facets, and 
the design does not appear at a glance, but through 
a sort of metallic bloom on the surface. 

The wrought-iron hinges on the outside doors 
of Mrs. Seward Webb's residence, are another in- 
stance of a special and attractive design. 

The latest use of brass nails is unique. In a 
small bijou room an odd design is stenciled 
in two tones of red. This is carried into the ceil- 
ing, where the design is more open and lighter in 
tint. The forms throughout are marked by closely 
driven brass nails. The effect is charming, and 
also perplexing, since it is difficult to persuade the 
eyes that it is not a stuff that has been fastened 
on to the wall in this way. M, Q. H. 



